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ABSTRACT 



This is the first in a series of reports, based 
exclusively on interview data, which concerns the initial reactions 
to the university experience of a random sample of 100, class of 1966 
freshmen. Information is presented on the students' decision to 
attend college, their reactions to the first few weeks of university 
experience, their attitudes and opinions about the university, their 
involvement in university life, their attitudes toward faculty and 
course work, and their future goals. Open-ended questions which 
permitted maximum flexibility were asked of the proportional sample 
of 34 resident men,- 23 commuter men, 25 resident women and 18 
commuter women. Impressionistic generalizations, complemented by 
representative quotations of the students, as well as tables 
indicating dimensions of students' responses and percentage of 
students responding in a certain way are presented in the report. 
(Author/TL) 
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"...I'm thinking a whole bunch of 
things that I wouldn*t have thought 
if I hadn't come. And it may wake 
me a little bit uncomfortable at 
first, but it -- it's making me 
bigger. It f s making me feel a lot 
of things X wouldn f t have seen other- 
wise — and I think that's valuable.” 
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FOREWORD 



In the Fall of 1964, the Division of Instructional Services established 
a longitudinal and developmental research project entitled Biography of a 
Class . The purpose of the project is to describe, in detail, characteristics 
of the students attending the State University of New York at Buffalo. The 
studies are undertaken to provide information about students to faculty and 
administration, and to contribute to the existing research in higher education 

Research was begun with the 1964-65 Freshman Class. These Freshmen, and 
the Freshmen of succeeding years, will be studied throughout their University 
careers and beyond. 

Studies incorporate census data, biographical characteristics, follow- 
up data, sample surveys and interview data. Published studies, as well as a 
monograph describing the Biography of a Class research project, are available 
upon request. 

To date, three series of census reports, collectively entitled Freshman 
Class Status Report, have been published for the 1964-65, 1965-66, and 1966-67 
Freshman Classes as well an the first follow-up study on the 1964 Class. 



The following report is the first of a series based on interview data. 
It is concerned with the initial reactions to the University experience of a 
random sanple of 1966 Freshmen. 
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TO THE READER 



Because of the technical nature of Chapter I, the 
University Research staff, authors of this report, suggest 
that you begin your reading. with Chapter II (p.ll), "initial 
Reactions to the University Experience." 

Should you be interested in the methods and proce- 
dures through which this data was collected and analyzed, 
you will, of course, find them in Chapter I. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND PROCEDURE 

The increasing complexity and size of institutions of higher learning 
tend to result iu an atmosphere of impersonality. Administrators are beset 
with such immense problems in personnel, finances, physical plant, research, 
etc., that the student is frequently the least understood element. v et the 
student is the most important factor to consider. The purpose of this study 
is to provide the members of the university community with a better under- 
standing of the students. 

What happens to students when they enter the multiversity? What are their 
initial reactions to the university experience? What is of value to them? What 
do they object to? What are their concerns? What are their hopes for the future? 

This study represents the feelings and attitudes expressed by a group of college 
freshmen about the initial impact of the university experience. It is based on 
interviews conducted sometime between the third and the eighth week of their first 
semester. 



Procedure 

Sample 

A stratified random sample of one hundred students was selected, via a 
random number table, from the approximately 2000 freshmen who entered the State 
University of New York at Buffalo for the first time in September 1966. Sample 
size was limited to one hundred in order that all students could be interviewed 
within a relatively short time period, to minimize differences in response due to 
varying lengths of university experience. 
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The proportion of students in the total class in each of four stratified 
groups was determined: resident men, commuter men, resident women, and commuter 

women. The number of students in each group in the sample, based on these 
population pi. ^portions and affording a proportional sample of the class, follows: 



57 Commuters 

57 Males 
43 Females 

Students were contacted by telephone and asked if they were willing to 
participate in a research project wherein they would be interviewed five times 
during the following four years about their reactions to the university experi- 
ence. It was explained that they would be followed-up whether they remained in 
the University, withdrew, or transferred to another school. 

Interview Schedule 

The questions comprising the interview schedule, developed by the University 
Research Staff, were chosen on the basis of their likelihood to elicit information 
about personal, social and academic aspects of the university experience which 
could be pursued further in succeeding interviews, thus providing study of develop- 
mental changes during the college years. 

Questions were pre-tested in a pilot project the preceding Spring. Twenty 
1965 Freshmen, five from each of the four stratified groups, comprised the sample. 

Methodology 

The procedures involved in both the interviewing of the students and in the 
coding and analysis of the data differ in major ways from procedures typically 



Resident Men 
Commuter Men 
Resident Women 
Commuter Women 



21 

36 

22 

21 



Sub-Totals : 



43 Residents 
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The interview form was purposely developed as open-endec allowing for 
maximum interpretation of the meaning or intent of the question on the part 
of the interviewee, and hence maximum flexibility in response. Narrow, defined 
and limited questions requiring narrow, defined, limited answers can be 
efficiently and accurately obtained by means other than interviews; the inter- 
view allows a respondent the freedom to provide a unique reply rather than be 
limited to selection of an answer. 

Interviewing techniques are available for eliciting from the interviewee 
responses related to specific dimensions, thus acquiring comparability across 
all interviewees, and providing a structure enabling testing of theory. There 
is no doubt that the above procedure affords more precise research data; how- 
ever, such structure forces some confinement of response. In view of the fact 
that this interview project was intended to be exploratory, that is, to determine, 
to the greatest extent possible, the beliefs, opinions and attitudes of freshmen 
toward the University experience, the research staff purposely elected to sacri- 
fice precision and structure for freedom of response. 

Serious methodological limitations accrue from this approach. These are 
discussed in the Limitations section of this Chapter. 

In summarizing interview data, efforts are typically made to code responses 
into as small a number of categories as possible, to establish order amidst the 
chaos of responses. Although this procedure results in easier reading and the 
possibility of making generalizations, it simultaneously hides individual 
differences by subsuming unique responses under a broad heading. Since an intent 
of this research is to provide an accurate, complete description of the views of 
college freiimen, their individual responses on dynamic issues related to themselves 
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have been preserved, rather than subsumed. An effort has been made to provide 
normative information on the Freshman Class while simultaneously preserving 
individuality, i.e., to indicate how students are different as well as how they 
are alike. 

With some exceptions, all students were asked each question on the schedule, 
although not necessarily in a given order. To provide as natural a situation 
as possible, the interviewer changed the ordering of questions where it seemed 
reasonable to do sc. For example, if the. student, in answering a given question, 
seemed to be moving in a direction related to a later question in the inventory, 
the interviewer went directly to that question, returning to the omitted question (s) 
at a more opportune time. Further, if a student provided the answer to a given 
question while on another topic, the interviewer did not explicitly ask that 
question. 

As interviewing progressed, it became apparent that modification of some 
questions was desirable and some additional questions were called for. This 
accounts, in part, for the fact that the responses tabled in the subsequent 
chapters of this study are sometimes based on fewer than 100 students. In a 
minor number of cases, a given student either was not asked a question on the 
schedule, because of lack of time or because of oversight, or did not provide a 
codable response to the question. This second factor also accounts for the fact 
that some tables included fewer than 100 students. 

All interviews were conducted by the same interviewer , thus eliminating the 
problem of noncomparability due to interviewer differences. 

All interviews were tape recorded, with the knowledge and consent of the 
student, and transcribed verbatim. All transcripts were proofread against the 
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original tape to assure accuracy of transcription. Coded responses to questions 
were made from the typescripts, thus eliminating errors made when coding is based 
on summarized, paraphrased responses. 

Coders noted every response to each question, regardless of whether it was 
an answer to the stimulus question or a part of another reply. Thus, if a given 
student gave three responses to a given question, all three responses were coded. 

Code dimensions were developed af ter all interviews had been coded. Hence, 
dimensions are based on actual responses, rather than on predetermined dimensions. 
Dimensions were developed by combining responses which seemed directly related. 
These dimensions were developed by one judge, and reviewed by a second. Any 
discrepancies were eliminated, based on the combined judgment of these two judges. 

After the dimensions had been given a code number, each specific response of 
each student to each question was given one of these code numbers, independently, 
by two judges. Code numbers were then compared, and again, discrepancies were 
eliminated on the basis of the combined judgment of the two judges. This 
rapproachement was based on reference to the original typescript. Thus, reli- 
ability of codes was established. 

Students frequently gave inconsistent responses to a given question. Where 
two given responses were incompatible, the judges re-read the relevant sections 
of the interview and determined which of the two responses seemed more accurate. 

Both judges read all interviews; the senior author served as one judge, the 
interviewer-author as the second judge. 
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Organization of Results 

A combination of three approaches to the data was used. First, impression- 
istic generalizations, based on a reading of the one hundred typescripts, are 
presented. Where differences were evident, comparisons of residents and commuters, 
and/ or men and women, are made. Generalizations are not limited to responses to 
the specific questions included on the schedule. Efforts were also made to 
present underlying themes and additional, unsought information provided by the 
students. 

To complement these generalizations, frequency tables, indicating the 
dimensions of responses to the questions on the schedule, are presented except 
where it was judged they would not provide meaningful information beyond that 
presented in the text. 

Finally, quotations representing the various themes and dimensions are 
interposed. 

Results are not presented in the order in which the questions were asked. 

Ratter; an attempt was made to determine topic areas, and to discuss the results 
within the context of one of these topic areas. In some cases, data are necessarily 
cross-referenced, since they are clearly relevant to more than one area. 



Interpretation of Frequency Tables 

The categories in some of the tables are mutually exclusive; that is, a 
given student can be represented in one and only one of the categories. For 
example, a student is either working or he is not working; hence, he would be 
represented in only one of these two categories. Other questions, however, allow 
an unlimited number of responses. For example, a student is not limited to 
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one "objection** to the university experience. Because of this variation, each 
table indicates the total number of responses given to a particular question as 
well as the total number of students who responded to the question. Hence, 
where only one response is possible, the number of students will equal the 
number of responses; where several independent responses are possible, this 
equality may not hold. 

As indicated earlier, in a minority of cases, a given question was not 
asked and/or the student did not provide a codable response to the question. 
Tables wherein the total number of students does not equal one hundred are 
accounted for by these factors. Missing data, by group, may be ascertained 
by comparing the total N in a given group in a table to the total number of 

students in that group. Because of the large number of categories and the 

small frequency within given categories, proportions were not calculated. 

The following abbreviations are used in all tables: 

RM = resident men RW = resident women 

CM “ commuter men CW = commuter women 

Limitations of the Study 

Discrepancies exist between generalizations based on the impressionistic 
as compared with the coded sections of the study. In many cases, coded responses 
underestimate the number of students responding a given way. Responses were 
frequently related to a given question but were not coded as a response to that 
question, because they were stated implicitly in another context and/or because 
they were not explicit answers to a specific question. For example, in response 
to the question, "How would you like to change during college?" five students 
stated that they would like to become more articulate. However, in addition 
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to these five students, several others commented or implied at some time during 
the interview that they were having trouble expressing themselves, explaining 
how they felt about issues. These comments, because they required an inference 
to be made by the judge, and were not given as an explicit response to a specific 
question, are not included in the frequency table. 



Extensive overlap exists between some of the questions. For example, re- 
sponses to the question, ,J What would you like to be doing ten years from now?" 
are similar to the question, *Vhat kind of a man (woman) would you like to be 
ten years from now?" 

In some of the tables, a given category represents a combination of several 
related responses. As Indicated earlier, it was thought desirable to include 
all responses of the students. However, in some cases this would have required 
tables with an absurdly large number of different responses. To achieve some 
compromise between the desirability of indicating actual responses of students 
and the need for some order, those responses presumed, by two independent judges, 
to be similar were included in one category. 



Interpretation of tables wherein several responses are subsumed under one 
category is limited. In some cases, students provided more than one response 
in a given category. These multiple responses are not indicated in the table. 
Rather, the frequencies represent the number of students who gave at least one 
response in a given category. For example, the table listing objections to the 
University experience indicates that one commuter woman objected to the facilities. 
However, it does not indicate specifically what her objection was, nor does it 
indicate whether she had one or more objections to the facilities. In cases where 
one response within a given category was given by a disproportionate number of 
students, this fact is mentioned in the text accompanying the table. 
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The tables do not provide information from which to ascertain how many 
responses to a given question were given by a particular student, nor is it 
possible to compare students’ responses across tables. 

A possible uncontrolled source of variation among the four groups results 
from the fact that the order in which these students were interviewed was not 
random. Rather, for administrative expediency, the majority of the commuter 
women were interviewed first, followed by the resident women, zhe resident men 
and the commuter men. The commuter men, therefore, had had twice as long a 
University experience as the commuter women. There were exceptions to this 
order, as a function of scheduling problems. It is possible, too, that subtle 
changes in the interviewer’s approach developed over time, resulting in a bias 
for one or more of these four groups. 

The data presented does not necessarily include all dimensions of the 
student’s viewpoint, but rather, merely those that occurred to him without probing 
For example, in the table based on objections to the University experience, ten 
students stated that they objected to the testing policies in the University. 
However, if the students had been asked explicitly if they objected to the test- 
ing policies, it is plausible to predict that more than ten students would have 
replied affirmatively. Because of the open-ended nature of the interview, however 
attitudes toward specific dimensions were not elicited from students. Hence, 
all frequencies should be considered ’’lower limits” to the number of responses 
forthcoming had the students been asked explicitly about specific dimensions. 

It is probable that, for at least some of the questions, data are affected 
by the social desirability factor. That is, although students were encouraged 
to be honest, they knew they were being interviewed by a member of the University 
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administration and therefore may have given more positive responses to aspects 
of the University experience than they actually felt. 

Four cautions are in order in reading this study. 

First, the repeated use of the word "in general" has been omitted from 
the text. The reader should not make the mistake of assuming that the general- 
ization, "students felt that ," necessarily implies all students. 

Second, because of the nature of the data, statements referring to differen- 
ces among groups are not based on tests of statistical significance. 

When comparing the frequency of a given response across the four groups, 
it should be remembered that the sample is comprised of more commuter men than 
any other group. Therefore, a larger frequency of response would be expected 
for this group . 

Finally, this report is based on responses of students with, at most, eight 
weeks of University experience. The reader, then, should not generalize the 
responses to the total freshman year. These students' impressions of their first 
year of college life will be reported in a study based upon interviews conducted 
at the end of their second semester. 
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CHAPTER II 



INITIAL REACTIONS 
TO THE UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENT 



The Initial Impact 

The first weeks at the University may be best described as "chaotic". 

Most of the students felt lost, bewildered, confused. Many felt lonely. 

Well I felt very lonely at times and homesick. 

There were times I - I just felt depressed - I just 
felt like leaving - but everything passes - I realize 
that now. 

...I don't know - it was really... the first three 
weeks were really bad. I don't know how I made it 
through those three weeks, but - uh - I hope that - 
you know - the experience here will change that - 
you know - uh - I won't be so dependent. 

The first few weeks the biggest thing you have - 
you know - you feel like doing - is meeting - is 
making friends, getting yourself into the group 
that you can really depend on all the time - you 
know - where they are going to be so that you can 
be with them all the time. 

Many students were awed by the size of the University. 

How can you know. . .you. . .how can they know you're 
alive with so many people running around here and 
just so many of them - you know - so many adminis- 
trators and - you know - and so many of them. How 
can they know or care whether you're alive or not. 

Uh - those are the basic first worries and first 
impressions, that you get first. 

I had the feeling of being very insignificant and 
- uh - it's a feeling of sheer awe that this is 
really so huge • • .so many buildings and classes and 
courses and people. People you'll never see. 

The impact of the first few weeks varied. To some students, college was 

an extension of high school; to others, they were starting all over in life. 

...it's like shock treatment .. .all of a sudden - 
you know - here you are, you're in a whole new way 
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of life and you feel like you can make yourself into 
whatever you - you want to be, like, if you want to 
be an outgoing individual, all you’ve got to do is 
start being that way, because it’s a whole new world. 

I guess not too much has really been changed at all 
...I haven’t gotten too much really. 

The impact on the commuter men was less than the effect on the commuter 
women, and certainly less than the impact on the resident. Rome commuter men seemed 
less involved with the University. Many stated that the University had not had any 
impact on them. They came to the University, went to classes, and left immediately 
after the last class. It seemed as though some of the commuter men, more clearly 
than the other groups, were here because they have to be in order to get a good job. 

The first weeks required adjustment to a new environment. While difficult, 

this adjustment was considered by some to be rewarding and worthwhile. 

...I’m thinking a whole bunch of things that I 
wouldn’t have thought if I hadn’t come. And it may 
make me a little bit uncomfortable at first, but it 
- it’s making me bigger, it’s making me feel a lot 
of things I wouldn’t have seen otherwise - and I 
think that’s valuable. 



To some, adjustment was no problem. To others, it was a major concern. 

I’m having a great time and studying and I don’t 
see anything hard to adjust to... at U. B. 

I want to transfer eventually .. .I’m so homesick up 
here. All last week I cried. 

Many of the students were surprised to find that the University was a friendly 
place. They had been told that it was a cold, distant environment where no one 
cared about you - that they would be alone, on their own, that courses would be 
extremely difficult, that they would be a number, etc. Upon coming here many found 
that this was not the case. Preconceptions about the University experience, based 
on statements of others, were especially evident. 
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I had this problem. .. so I talked to this other man 
and he was really - really nice to me, and the fact 
that he was concerned. . .he talked to me for about 
an hour and he - uh - helped me with it... just the 
fact that he showed me concern with my problems made 
me feel very good.. And I had been told by so many 

people. . .everybody said - you know - 'Oh, watch out, 

it's a big University. You are going to have trouble 
because there are ten thousand people there... and you 
are going to get lost,' and - uh - I thought about 

that before I came, and - you know - the student 

numbering, and they are going to give you a student 
number because they don't know who you are. Actually, 
“ uh “ when I talked to this man, it really made me 
feel good because he “ uh ~ you know “ he acted as if 
I, really - you know - was important. 

I mean -you know - there's so many kids and “ you 
know “ they say, well, you're just like a number. 

Well, that's really not true because there are some 
classes where you get small classes and ~ you know - 
the teacher gets to know everybody .. .And it surprised 
me that they have such a concern for the - all the 
kids on campus, and have these extra classes... I 
mean, most of the people in Buffalo say that when you 
go to U. B. you're a number, you're nothing but a 
number. Now - uh - that's been in my mind ever since 
I've made my first, I made U. B. as my first choice 
and I think I want to prove it to - you know - like 
neighbors or even my English teacher. 

In other words, it's not that they don't see the 
students, it seems that they take an interest in 
the students as an individual not just as a number 
or as a group of students, and I like that. 



There were exceptions to the experiences quoted above. Some students related 
cases of frustrating run“arounds given them by various administrative offices of 
the University. In these situations, the frustrations developed because they simply 
did not know to whom to turn to solve their particular problem. It seemed to these 
students, indeed, that no one did care about them. They were sent from one office 
to another office, to another office. 

Specific responses to the issue of what happened to students when they first 
arrive are indicated in Table 1. 

O Generalizations from Table 1 are limited due to the reduced number of women 
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TABLE 1 

INITIAL REACTIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE 



Initial Reactions 


RM 


Group 
CM RW 


c w 


Total 


You feel lost /confused/insecure/overburdened/ 
pressured/unimp or tant /apprehensive/ depressed/ 
small/ anxious / is dated/ lone ly / alone / 
homesick/alienated/nobody cares about you/ 
it’s impersonal/you have no sense of identity/ 
the size is overwhelming /you don't know what 
to expect 


8 


21 


9 


5 


43 


You're on your own/you have independence/ 
responsibility/freedom 


7 


9 


4 


- 


20 


You must adjust /develop study habits, schedule/ 
everything is new/different from high school 


3 


9 


4 


1 


17 


You're starting all over /every thing in the 
past is gone/old ties are broken/you must 
make new friends /you' re not recognized/ 
nobody knows you/you're a stranger/an outsider 


4 


2 


2 




8 


You're pressured by course work 


2 


3 


2 


1 


8 


No radical change^ transition overplayed 


1 


4 


1 


2 


8 


First couple weeks are easy, fun, then 
work piles up 


3 


2 


- 


1 


6 


Stimulated/leam a great deal 


1 


2 


1 


- 


4 


Competition is great/you're uo longer the 
best /not as good as you thought you were 


2 


- 


1 


- 


3 


You discover people have values different 
from yours /you introspect more/examine 
your values 


1 




1 


1 


3 


You discover expectations were in error 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


You're pressured by major /career choice 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Total Number: Responses 


33 


52 


26 


11 


122 


Total Number: Students 

0 


21 


35 


13 


7 


76 
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students on which it is based. This question was not a part of the original inter- 
view schedule. It was included after the interviewer had asked one student at the 
end of the interview if there were any other comments he might make about the impact 
of the University on freshmen when they first came that would help in understanding 
better what happened to them. The response revealed a dimension of his own experience 
which had not been expressed previously, i.e., feeling lost. Thereafter, the question 
was asked at the end of each interview and elicited similar responses by student after 
student who had not indicated such a reaction earlier in the interview. 

The most frequent response was that of feeling lost, confused, lonely, etc. 

Other frequently recurring themes included independence and freedom in the new 
environment, with its concomitant necessity for personal, social and academic respon- 
sibility, and the requirement to adjust to many new procedures. 

In some cases , statements about personal responsibility had a reactive component 
to them, that is, these students were told by others that they would now have to be 
on their own. 

...I was really tied to my family, and of course, I was told 
by - not my immediate family, but some of my other relatives, 
that I’ll never last it through the year, and, like even if I 
hated it here, I’d have to show them. 



Values 



The students were asked what had been of value to them in their first few weeks 
of University experience. Four values stood out above all others. First was the 
value of being independent, making their own decisions, being responsible for their 
own actions. More than a third of the students explicitly stated this as a value. 
They expressed the notion that there were many opportunities available to students 
and that it was up to them to decide for themselves what was important, what they 
were going to become involved in, what they would do with their lives. 



0 
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But here, since, the teacher says, it’s up to you to learn 
and then - you know - that if you don’t learn it’s your own 
fault, and you can’t blame the teacher or anybody else. So 
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I like it better... 

...probably the most important part in going to college 
is the ability to make your decisions, and be on your 
own, plus the academic, of course. It's just that you've 
got to learn that everything that you were told by your 
parents at home isn't necessarily true, that you have to 
make your own decisions about some things. 

Although the impact of this new independence varied, the students saw this as 

a good experience. They enjoyed being on their own. 

Everything is just what you make it. It is all up to you. 

There is no one behind you to tell you to do something. 

No one - well, people care, but it's not a point where 
they just force you to do what you don't want to do. It's 
just what you want. You study when you want to, you go 
out when you want. 

...you feel like you're really on your own for the first 
time and you want to make good. 

When asked how the University could contribute more to their University exper- 
ience, they replied that it was not up to the University, beyond making opportunities 
available, which it was doing. 

It would seem logical for the new independence to be more complete for the 
resident student since for many, this was their first time away from home. Addition- 
ally, the residents were required to develop a completely new set of friends. 

In general, freshmen, especially residents, had good relationships with their 

families. Although they wanted to become independent, they nevertheless expressed 

the importance of their families to them, that they missed their families, etc. 

I think - the whole experience, I think - of being away 
from home is very important to me. To prove -uh- some- 
thing to myself and to my parents. I have a close rela- 
tionship with them, and I wanted to be sure I could go 
away and not regret it. 

Some mentioned the hope that when they married, their family would have the 
same close relationship. For the most part, then, this desire for independence was 
not related to any desire to "escape" from an undesirable family environment. 
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The commuter men often favorably compared their freedom and independence at 

the University to the lack of freedom and independence in high school. 

Well - uh - they give you the material of what they 
are to teach and it's up to you to learn and to 
apply this material, whereas in high school they 
- uh - kept pounding at you until you did learn it. 

If you flunk out it’s your own fault, it's nobody 
else's but your own* That’s what I think and I 
told them, ’'You’d better be prepared to keep going, 
boy, because in high school there’s always teachers, 
get this in, get that in, come to class". If you 
don't come to class you get in trouble. Here, they 
don’t care* As long as you give them the money you 
can do what you want . You can waste your time or 
you can make good use of it. 

At the same time, however, many students found it difficult to accept 
responsibility for this new independence in the academic area. This difficulty 
seemed more pronounced for the men than the women. They talked frequently of 
the necessity of keeping up with the course work and of the problems involved 
when they got behind. 

You know - I let it go until the last minute. I 
can't - I can’t work hard unless the pressure is 
really on. 

I play pool, play cards, play ping pong. Once 
in a while I’ll look at a book, very, very rarely. 

•..You have to want to do it I think, I mean 
nobody's going to push you into it. Studying 
and stuff like that. If you don’t want to do it 
you don't have to do it. Maybe there should be 
something that makes you want to do it more. 

...It's all right for a person that really wants to get 
a good education. I mean they’re going to do it. But 
someone that’s sort of in the middle, it sort of gives 
them a chance to not do so much. 

Part of the problem men had in studying seemed to stem from their high school 
experiences. They did not like high school; high school homework assignments 
"turned them off". Their energies focused on turning in required "busy work" 

assignments; now that no one was "on their back", they were not prepared to study. 
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TABLE 2 

VALUES OF THE UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE 



Valuable Experiences 


RM 


Group 
CM RW 


CW 


Total 


Independence/being on my own/freedom/ 
liberalism of university /responsibility/ 
being treated as an adult /adj us ting to 
completely new environment 


11 


9 


11 


7 


38 


Opportunity to meet people with different 
values /meeting faculty/reconsideration of my 
values /new ideas /questioning atmosphere 


9 


7 


7 


10 


33 


Making new friends/meeting upperclassmen/ 
residence advisors /friendliness of students/ 
mixers 


3 


5 


6 


3 


17 


Leaming/courses /learning to enjoy studying/ 
the teachers 


2 


10 


1 


2 


15 


The general university atmosphere/the total 
university experience 


2 


5 


2 


2 


11 


University facilities . .Norton Union/ library/ 
student clubs /availability of things to do/ 
opportunities available 


3 


4 


1 


1 


9 


Residence living/leaming to live with people 


2 


- 


4 


- 


6 


Haven’t thought about it/can’t answer now 


- 


2 


2 


1 


5 


Miscellaneous : architecture/size/ROTC/recitation 

sections /speed reading course/teao.hing aids 


1 


2 


- 


1 


4 


University staff 


- 


- 


2 


1 


3 


Nothing 


- 


2 


- 


- 


2 


Total Number: Responses 


33 


46 


36 


28 


143 


Total Number: Students 


21 


34 


21 


20 


96 
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The second major value of the University experience, stated by a third of the 

students, was that of meeting people with different backgrounds. This factor, tor, 

was more powerful for the residents. They found themselves living with people of 

different geographical, cultural and religious backgrounds, different values, etc. 

For the first time, for most, they were interacting with a heterogeneous group. 

Many saw this as a worthwhile, positive experience. It caused them to reassess 

their own values and to be far more tolerant about the point of view of others. 

I came from a small high school - you know - in 
the country-type of situation, and I got here - 
I mean people - you know - like I never knew 
existed before. I f m just - you know - finding 
out a lot. I f m having a ball. 

Wellj college, even though it f s different, I still 
like it, I think. It f s one of the best things 
that ever happened to me . I f ve learned a lot 
about, not just class work, but other people, too. 

Before I came here - you know - I had - I sort of 
had some prejudices, a lot of them. I don't have 
them anymore. I meet the people and see what 
they're really like. 

The commuter men talked less frequently than the commuter women about the 
value of meeting people at the University. 

The third value was the social life. Most students indicated a desire to 



meet more people, to have more friends, etc. 

Most of the students maintained that it was easy to make friends at the 
University. The most frequently given reasons for this ease were the informal, 
relaxed atmosphere of the University and the fact that everybody needed to make 
friends, because most of them didn't know anyone on campus. Several students 
said that it was easier to make friends here than in high school because cliques 
had not yet formed. A third reason for the ease in making friends was the fact 
that the students had a great deal in common. Many shared common problems and 
interests. A few students maintained that part of the reason was due to the many 
opportunities for meeting people and the fact that there are so many people around. 
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Some students said that, because of the size of the University, although they 
met people, they seldom saw them again. Hence, it was easy to make acquaintances, 
but not easy to make friends. 

The minority of students who felt that it was difficult to make friends gave 
as reasons the fact that they themselves were shy, that the people were very 
"different", that older students were harder to meet, that classes were too large. 
For many commuters there was the additional fact that they were seldom on campus 
except for classes. 

At the time of the interviews most of the students said they had really not 
thought much about dating. They were too busy becoming adjusted to the new environ- 
ment . 



TABLE 3 

DATING: EXTENT OF COLLEGE DATING 
COMPARED WITH HIGH SCHOOL DATING 



Dating 






RM 


Group 
CM RW 


CW 


Total 


More in College 






2 


1 


6 


2 


11 


Same in College as 


in High School* 




7 


23 


9 


13 


52 


Less in College 






12 


10 


5 


3 


30 




Total Number: 


Responses 


.21 


34 


20 


18 


93 




Total Number: 


Students 


21 


34 


20 


18 


93 



^Includes four students (3 male commuters) who never date. 



The number of resident men who were dating less in college than in high school 
exceeded the number whose dating frequency remained the same. This relationship 
was reversed for the commuter men. 

Only three men, compared with eight women, were dating more frequently in 

0 

ollege than in high school. 
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Almost a third of the students were dating less in college than they did in 
high school. 

The most frequently given reasons for dating less in college were time and the 
fact that the student had a r, steady n at home. The "steady" also accounted in part 
for the commuters who were dating the same in college as in high school. 

Women's dating frequency in college was, in general, the same as in high school. 
However, they found dating at the University to be more diversified as to dating 
partners, social functions, and times of dating. 

Some women had no difficulty in meeting men, others stated they had not yet met 
any. This appears to be a function of personality rather than climate, as the 
University is perceived by most to be a friendly place, where it is easy to meet 
people and where the facilities for socializing are extensive. 

The fourth major value was learning. This was mentioned by a larger proportion 
of commuters than residents. This difference was primarily accounted for by the 
commuter men. This might be because the ’Value of learning" is taken more for grant- 
ed, and therefore, not mentioned by the seemingly more "intellectually-oriented" 
resident students (as revealed by various comments in their interviews). Also the 
previously mentioned, newly-acquired values of independence and meeting people of 
different backgrounds possibly overshadowed the older, more stable attitudes toward 
learning on the part of residents. 

To summarize, independence, meeting people with different values, making friends, 
and learning were cited as major values of the first few weeks in this University. 



The overriding concern of freshmen during the first few weeks of college was 
grades, as indicated in Table 4. The term "grades" was the immediate reply of more 
than half of them to the question, "At this time, what are your concerns?" 



Concerns 
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